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THE PARIS SALON OF 1889. 










HE Salon of 1889 is as in- 
teresting as usual, but not 
more so. It comprises 
many works of merit, but 
only a few of very marked 
excellence ; nevertheless, 
compared with any other 
similar exhibition, it con- 
tains a wonderful display 
of talent and of artistic ac- 
tivity. More than ever the 
tendency of the modern French painters is toward 
realism, truth of subject, truth of color, the reality of 
the spectacle, the study of nature. The number of fu- 
nereal, dolorous, or elegiac subjects in the Salon this year 
is very noticeable and gives it quite a pessimistic and 
tearful aspect. French art is naturally the art of a de- 
mocracy, and we may presume that the masses take 
pleasure in contemplating reproductions of the joys and 
woes of the masses. We may, however, be permitted 
to regret the growing tendency on the part of the paint- 
ers to neglect considerations of selection, of taste, and 
of aesthetic tact. We should be glad to see more pic- 
tures of beautiful, charming and dainty aspect, and few- 
er portraits of empty-eyed peasants and ugly old hags. 

Having made this protest, we will indicate briefly the 
chief pictures of the year, noting only a few of the high- 
est excellence in their various kinds. First of all, Ra- 
phael Collin, whose " Jeunesse," representing Daphnis 
and Chloe innocently toying in an idealized and intense- 
ly luminous landscape, is the most complete and exquis- 
itely poetical picture which this refined artist has yet 
painted. Bonnat also has painted an " Idylle," but it is 
bearish and brutal in aspect compared with Collin's. In 
a cool corner of a sort of cavern, with a background of 
brown rocks, and, to the left, a patch of blue sky, a 
youth with brownish skin and black hair stands facing 
us and holding outstretched the two hands of a very 
blond model whose back is turned toward the spectator. 
The two figures are preluding, as if to foot the step of 
some prehistoric and troglodytic cotillon. This curious 
and not absolutely charming work has Bonnat's well- 
known qualities of strong modelling ; but, after all, it is a 
fearful thing to look upon. Dagnan-Bouveret is first 
favorite for the Medal of Honor, with a picture of " Bre- 
tons at a Pardon." In the background is the church ; 
scattered over the grass in the middle distance are 
groups most delicately observed and rendered with ex- 
quisite precision in values ; while in the foreground are 
two men and seven Breton women in black dresses, with 
white collars and coiffes. These women are admirably 
painted and the faces modelled with consummate art. 
This is the finest and the most definitive picture that 
Dagnan has produced and very marvellous for verity of 
attitude, of gesture and of characteristic physiognomy. 
Emile Friant's life-size group, " La Toussaint" — a party 
of middle-class people going to the cemetery carrying 
flowers and plants— is even more realistic, quite as ex- 
quisitely observed as Dagnan 's picture, and, to my mind, 
superior in intelligent and spirituel rendering. This 
very remarkable picture finally classes Friant among the 
big men of the day. A new-comer from Sweden, Anders 
Zorn — a young man of twenty, it appears — has many 
of the qualities of Dagnan and of Friant, as is shown by 
his wonderful picture of girls bathing off the rocks of a 
sunlit fiord. Roll's " En ete," representing two ladies, 
a little boy and a dog in the high grass of an orchard on 
a sunny summer's day, is also remarkable for deli- 
cate vision of luminous, pulverous air. Alfred Agache's 
study of a girl clad in rich stuffs, with rose peonies in 
her lap, against a gray background, is a rare piece of 
distinguished painting in the mysterious and grandly 
simple style of the old masters, who were true painters. 
Henner this year falls rather below his talent ; his 
" Priere" and his " Martyre" are the usual studies of 
pearly flesh against bitumen. Jean Paul Laurens 
triumphs with "The Men of the Inquisition," which is 
likely to pass as his masterpiece. Carolus Duran has a 



good portrait of two little boys and a stupendously vulgar 
" Triumph of Bacchus," which is more stupid and coarse 
than the worst efforts of Makart — in short, a complete 
failure. Defunct Cabanel has a charming unfinished 
portrait of a young lady in white, which shows that the 
late master knew all that is to be known about painting 
except when to stop ; he spoiled his work by finishing it. 
Bouguereau has a " Cupid arid Psyche" of mucilaginous, 
waxen and weird aspect, which has had the privilege of 
pleasing an eminent London stock-broker, Mr. Panmure 
Gordon, who has bought it and got his name printed in 
the catalogue as a reward for his courageous folly. Jules 
Lefebvre has a commonplace portrait of a lady in red 
and a fancy head called " Liseuse," destined for the 
unenlightened American market. Jules Breton, who is 
busy writing his memoirs, sends only a small portrait of 
a lady with white hair and a larger portrait of his 
daughter, Madame Virginie Demont-Breton. Luminais, 
the painter of the ancient Gauls, has treated a modern 
subject with success in " Chez une Choriste" — a fiddler 
teaching her part to a chorus girl, whose attention is dis- 
tracted by a baby on her lap. Leon Lhermitte has a 
fine rustic picture, " Les Laveuses," and a large panel 
for the Sorbonne representing Claude Bernard, surround- 
ed by his pupils, in his laboratory, expounding some 
theory of vivisection. Benjamin Constant has a very 
vulgar portrait of a fat lady with red hair and an Oriental 
picture of vast dimensions, " The Day of the Funeral 
(Souvenir of Morocco)," representing a dead chief laid out 
in fine drapery on a carpet, and around him his women 
watching in the semi-obscurity of a white marble hall. 
This picture is impressive, but it is to be feared that it 
will not win for its author the much-desired Medal of 
Honor. Eugene Carriere's phantom-like apparitions of 
vague forms in a haze of brown, luminous obscurity are 
much remarked this year; Carriere is even becoming 
fashionable, and his two pictures will be found to be full 
of qualities when once the eye has become accustomed 
to this artist's preconceived vision of men and things. 
Maurice Lobre's " Interiors" are also admired for their 
distinction of tone and absolute verity of the most deli- 
cate, artistic and Velasquez-like kind. Henri Lerolle has 
a fine decorative panel for the Sorbonne, " Albertus 
Magnus in the Monastery of St. Jacques" — a panel of 
fine, blond aspect treated in the decorative gamut. 
Von Uhde is very inferior to his former pictures in a 
realistic triptych called " The Night of the Nativity." 
Francois Flameng, Ernest Duez, Andre Brouillet, Lay- 
raud, Schommer, Marcel Baschet, Charles Giron, Friant, 
Fantin, Humbert, Albert Aublet and Bonnat are the 
brilliant representatives of French portrait-painting. 
The finest landscapes are by Harpignies, Tanzi, Schmitt, 
Alfred Smith, Darien, Cesbron, Damoye, Nozal, Clary. 
The marine painters are Lize, Binet, Masure, Mesdag, 
Jousset, Baudit, Morion, Von, Guillemet. 

Notable genre pictures are " Orphan Girls Singing 
Psalms," by Mademoiselle Therese Schwartze, an Am- 
sterdam lady; Aime Perret's amusing " Aveu Tardif ;" 
Laurent Desrousseaux's " La Veille de la Premiere Com- 
munion ;" Adolphe Binet's " Les Amoureux ;" Madame 
Demont-Breton's " L'Homme est en Mer ;" Geoffroy's 
" Visiting Day at the Hospital ;" E. Dantan's " Les 
Limousins ;" Gaston Latouche's " En Greve ;" Gueldry's 
" Eclusee ;" Roger Jourdain's "Maidenhead Lock on 
the Thames ;" Palezieux's " Angelus in Savoy ;" Chevil- 
liard's priest photographing the beadle and the choir 
boys; Davicl-Nillet's "Une Vieille ;" Axel Gallon's 
" Premieres Lecons"— a curious Finland interior scene ; 
Layraud's " Foundry of St. diamond" manoeuvring a 
big cannon out of the furnace ; Boutet de Monvel's " De- 
serted House ;" Buland's " Propaganda ;" Adan's " Even- 
ing ;" Leo van Aken's old women playing cards in a 
Dutch hospice; Alfred Bramtot's "Printemps" and Ed. 
Toudouze's " Coin de Jardin," which makes a fine dec- 
orative panel in bright sunny tones. 

The American exhibitors at the Salon are as numer- 
ous as ever, but not so brilliant, the reason being that, 
with few exceptions, the most distinguished artists have 
reserved their new works for the Universal Exposition. 
In the section of oil painting there are one hundred and 



eight American exhibitors, of whom some figure very 
brilliantly on the line. 

The exhibition of sculpture this year is strong without 
being as rich in important works as it has been at the 
last two Salons. 

In the water-color section the American exhibitors are 
numerous, but we cannot weary the reader with a 
longer list of names, the more so as there is no work of 
any real importance in this department. 

Theodore Child. 



MA RINE PA IN 7 1NG IN IV A TER- COL OR S. 



Having given the views of that veteran marine 
painter, Mr. Edward Moran, on the use of oils in paint- 
ing seascapes, we are tempted to supplement his interest- 
ing articles by quoting from Mr. Walter W.May's book 
on " Marine Painting" in water-colors, just published 
by Cassell & Co. Mr. May says truly that in this branch 
of art the first thing is the study of the sea and sky ; 
but he also claims importance for " the peopling the sea 
with numerous objects in the shape of vessels and craft 
of every description." In this he is doubtless right ; 
but, as the craft which he describes and illustrates are 
all European, differing widely in build, color and rig 
from ours, we are reluctantly compelled to restrict our 
borrowings to what he has to say about sky and sea, 
which are practically the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Still, some of his general remarks on boats and ship- 
ping will prove of use. He advises the student to make 
a practice from the beginning of sketching all sorts of 
craft in all sorts of positions. He will then be sure " to 
find among his collection, at some future time, the very 
thing he wants to give life and interest to his picture." 
" Craft," he says, " should invariably be made to go 
into a picture, or to sail toward the spectator ; both these 
positions give space and distance." To be sure, these 
two propositions contradict one another, yet each in- 
cludes some truth which will be appreciated by the sen- 
sible reader. Mr. May writes from the practical point 
of view of the working artist, who has learned how to 
paint for the market, using up his old material, and 
avoiding difficult and ungrateful subjects ; but it is just 
this practical knowledge that the amateur stands in 
greatest need of, and, provided he does not make the 
mistake of supposing that it includes the whole or the 
best part of art, it can do him no harm. 

To begin with one of our author's earliest studies, 
" Rocks at Low Water" — a subject also commended to 
students by Mr. Moran — he would wait for a pleasant 
summer cloud effect and wash in the gray of the clouds 
very boldly and broadly with a mixture of indigo, ultra- 
marine ash and light red. (A comma wrongly placed in 
the original makes it indigo ultramarine, ash and light 
red.) Where the sky appears through the clouds a 
little cobalt is to be introduced after the forms of the 
clouds are roughly massed in with the light gray. This 
practice, we may add, of reserving the darker and more 
decided tint for the last, should be made use of when- 
ever possible, as it gives one the chance to go over and 
correct his outline when laying the darker wash. The 
color of the rocks Mr. May would give with Vandyck 
brown and cobalt, with a little light red, leaving the top 
of the rocks, where seaweed is growing, but slightly 
tinted. The seaweed is to be painted afterward with 
burnt Sienna and indigo, adding brown ochre in the 
warmer parts. We will remark that although rocks vary 
much in color, yet the combination of pigments given 
above is very generally useful. Certain seaweeds on 
our coast, especially when under water, are of a rich 
vinous red, which would require the addition of carmine 
or rose madder. We would in all cases use permanent 
blue and a little black instead of indigo, and, in our fur- 
ther notes, will substitute them whenever the word indi- 
go occurs in the text. 

For the sea, in the present case, Mr. May would add 
" a little raw umber to the sky color ;" that is to say, to 
the cobalt, with a little of the gray of the clouds run into 
it. The sand may be washed in with a mixture of raw 
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umber and rose madder, adding a little gray where the 
reflection from the sky runs into wet parts. A rather 
wet brush should be used in laying in the sky, using 
two tints of gray, and putting in the cobalt before the 
clouds are thoroughly dry. Dark touches on rocks and 
seaweed should be reserved for the last, and it is well 
that they should be put in with somewhat thick color, 
using the point of the brush like a very soft and blunt 
lead-pencil. Any large lights on the water may be left 
out, but sharp, glancing lights on the crests of waves 
had better be scratched out with a sharp penknife. 

Another use- 
ful study is that 
of an old wood- | 

en break-water 
(in England call- 
ed a groin) under 
a stormy sky. 
The timber in 
such objects 
soon gets discol- 
ored, especially 
where, near low- 
water mark, it is 
draped with 
short, dark green 
seaweed. Care 
should be taken 
in the pencil out- 
line, to get the 
slopes of the tim- 
bers and the run 
of the planking 
exactly right. It 
will be noticed 
that the dark 
seaweed clings 
most abundant- 
ly to the out- 
er end of the 
b reak water, 
which is con- 
stantly drenched 
by the waves. 
This outer end 
may be painted 
with a mixture 
of perm anent 
blue, black and 
burnt Sienna. 
The lighter gray 
green of the 
nearer end may 
be made by us- 
ing brown ochre 
instead of the 
burnt Sienna. 
The dark rain 
clouds should be 
broadly washed 
in with perma- 
nent blue, black, 
light red and 
yellow ochre. 
Any patches of 
blue sky and 
light clouds may 
be left out. It 
will require sev- 
eral washes to 
give the projec- 
tion and depth 
of color of the 
storm-cloud, and 
the last of these 
may be dashed 
into the sea at the 

horizon, to give the effect of rain. A still darker and rather 
bluer tone must be used for the level shadow of the cloud. 
The lights in the waves are to be left, but the spray in the 
foreground may be given, if the paper is coarse-grained, 
by scraping with a penknife blade, and, if the paper is 
too smooth, by a dash of the light gray mixed with white 
and almost dry. A little permanent blue and black 
should be added to the cobalt for the blue parts of the 
sky and their reflection in the sea. The light-clouds 
should be tinted very lightly with yellow ochre and ver- 
milion. For the darkest markings in the breakwater 
try Vandyck brown, brown madder and cobalt. 



A study of breakers is given under similar conditions 
of sky. The general tone of the sea is to be made with 
cobalt and raw umber, and the broad, high lights of the 
tumbling waves are to be left out from the first. In 
modelling the waves a little more cobalt is added. In 
the darkest parts a little permanent blue and black may 
be added, and this may also be used for the cloud shad- 
ow in the distance. In breakers, the darkest tones, usu- 
ally greenish rather than bluish, come just under the 
light crests, and when they are put in, not before, the 
latter may be toned with a little yellow ochre. For the 
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dark seashore wet with spray, try burnt umber, brown 
madder and cobalt, getting the tint colder as it reaches 
the sea. Some of the half-lights may be taken out by 
damping with fresh water and rubbing the spot sharply 
with a silk handkerchief. When a column of spray is 
thrown up by the shock of two breakers meeting at an 
angle of the coast, this method may be used with very 
satisfactory results. 

For the sake of those of our inland readers who may 
like to practice in quiet river or canal scenery we will 
add a few observations on a study of a barge dropping 
up the Medway, with which Mr. May closes his volume. 



He chooses an evening sky effect, with a graduated warm 
tone of cadmium and vermilion at the bottom, running 
into cobalt and yellow ochre at top. The purplish 
clouds are rose madder, with more or less blue and 
yellow added. In painting those quiet evening skies, 
it is best to work carefully, never laying a wash until 
the preceding one is thoroughly dry. The barge or 
canal-boat in the foreground should be painted with 
Vandyck brown and brown madder, its reflections in 
the water with permanent blue and black run into 
burnt Sienna. Any distant objects appearing across a 

stretch of water 
should partake 
of the color of 
the sky. 

From a study 
of French fish- 
ing-boats at 
Etretat we take 
the following di- 
rections as to 
color,which may 
be of help to any 
one who may 
wish to copy the 
sketches recent- 
ly given in The 
Art Amateur, 
with Mr. Walter 
Satterlee's arti- 
cle on that 
charming resort. 
The boats often 
have a dark band 
near the gun- 
wale, which may 
be imitated with 
warm sepia, 
lake, permanent 
blue and black. 
A grayer tone of 
this should be 
placed first, and 
may be left for 
the high lights 
which reflect the 
color of the sky. 
The bottoms of 
the boats are 
usually reddish, 
and maybegiven 
with brown mad- 
der and light red, 
toning afterward 
with another 
wash of the 
same, to which 
a little cobalt has 
been added. 
This gray can be 
carried into the 
shadows on the 
beach, the local 
tone of which is 
brown ochre,raw 
umber and a lit- 
tle rose madder. 
The masts and 
spars may be 
made with yel- 
low ochre, a lit- 
tle brown mad- 
der and cobalt. 
White paint is 
sometimes used 
in the names and 
numbers of the 
boats, and may be imitated with Chinese white, which 
may also be used for all small, light objects which might 
be difficult to leave out, these to be afterward glazed with 
the proper tint. 

Beside the colored plates, a few of which only we 
have described, there are scattered through the book a 
number of interesting little sketches in black and white. 



A steel palette knife may be used for all mineral colors 
except carmine and yellow. A horn one is better for these. 

A six-inch white tile is better for a palette than a 
ground glass one, as it is easier to mix colors on white. 
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